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N.E. FARMER, 


{For the New England Farmer. } 
THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

Mr Epiror—lIt has often been a matter of sur- 
prise to me, that in this age of improvement and 
progress, the education of our agricultural commu- 
nity should beso entirely neglected ; the more so, 
when we consider how large and important a body 
our farmers constitute, forming, we believe, about 
four-sevenths of onr whole population in this State, 
and producing nearly seven-tenths of all the ex- 
ports of the Union. For the 
twenty to twentyfour years of constant study from 


professions, from 


youth to manhood, are considered requisite to pre- 
pare a young man to enter even upon the threshold 
of either; and for the trades, either 
mercantile, the first fourteen years of life are spent 


mechanical or 


in an elementary education, while the subsequent | 


seven are devoted to acquiring the rudiments of the 
pursuit selected. The farmer, on the 
conceives that, after his sons can hold a whip or 
pull a weed, one-quarter of the year is quite suffi- 
cient to devote to the development of their minds, 


while the other three-quarters are consumed in the | 


inost drudging minutie of agriculture. And 
at a period of life when impressions are most easily 
and lastingly made, and when, if they imbibe any 


notions at all of the culture of the soil, it must be | 


those of their fathers ; andif these are tainted with 
ignorance or prejudice, the rising generation must 
be cursed with the same obstacles that were stum- 
bling blocks to the preceding. 


We often hear it said that practical experience | 


will correct erroneous opinions formed in youth, 
and supply the want of agricultural information, 
which has not yetbeen acquired, And is this a 
fitting preparation of s young man for any pursuit, 
much more for one that requires the immediate and 
constant application of fixed and correct principles ? 


cated when youn: 


contrary, | 


this | 


Is it wise, is it just to the young farmer himself, | 


first to expose him to the inculcation of the errors of 
an unimproved system of agriculture, and then throw 
him, with a half-formed mind, upon his own ener- 


gies to suffer the consequences of his mistakes and | 
. ] 


correct them if he can ? 
tical experience remedies the deficiencies of early 
education, and makes our farmers what they might 
and should be ? 
ing pop ilation, (and we appeal to their sober judg- 


ment when we put the question,) to old and errone- }ed with phantoms of expensive experiments 


ous practices in culture, almost proverbial? Judg- 


Do we find that this prac- | 


Is not the adherence of our farm- | tance from books and papers relating to their pur- 


suits, and yet those relating to his own are surronnd- | 


ing from our own observation, limited to be sure as | 


it has been, their love of the systems of their fath- 
ers right or wrong has given birth to a_ prejudice 
against, and a hostility to the improvements of the 


day that it seems almost impossible to overcome. | 


This is the constant cry of those engaged in the 
regeneration of our agriculture. ‘They cannot per- 
suade the farmer to adopt modes of culture that 
every principle of science and all experience war- 
rant, because, forsooth, preceding generations have 
followed different ones. 


The reason why our agriculture is so far in the 


rear of all other pursuits, seems to be of a two-fold | 


nature ; first, because our farmers are but half edu- 


g; and, moreover, because they 


will not be induced by the ten thousand motives 
held out to them to 
and prejudices engendered in youth, and which are 
at constant war with their best They 
will not educate themselves. Scientific principles 


eradicate 
interests. 


are ridicuied by them under the name of book farm- 


ing, and the many substantial improvements and 
useful discoveries offered to them by the public- 
spirited, are sneered at as being theoretical and vis- 
ionary. As a body, and I appeal to your own ex- 
the 


statement which | make without the slightest disre- 


tensive observation, sir, for corroboration of 


spect to the farming interest, our agriculturists 
know but little of the fundamental principles that 
govern the culture of the soil, and their information 
and skill are limited to the manual and 
eral operations of farming. 
be ? 


more gen- 
And is this as it should 
Can the husbandman hope to reap the heay- 
}iest and most profitable crops while ignorant of veg- 
etable physiology—the organization and habits of 
plants ? 
animals, while he disregards the laws of breeding, 


Can he expect to obtain the most perfect 


}and the comparative value and properties of differ- 
ent races ? He will be successful just in propor 
tion as he renders science 
are the result of skilful observation, subservient to 


loes he 


and discoveries, which 


his pursuits; for just in that proportion ¢ 
/compel nature to aid and complete his operations. 

We most exceedingly regret that there should 
exist this settled 
struction, that is conveyed to them through the pa 
ges of a book, or the columns of a paper. They 
are among the most ready and powerful means for 


antipathy among farmers to in- 


the improvement of agriculture, containing the 


practical results of the study and experience of 


some of the most distinguished and learned of the 


present and by-gone times. ‘The principles they 
inculcate and the discoveries they reveal are based 
upon the incontrovertible laws of science, and re- 
quire but careful attention united with enterprise 
and skill to be And 


rendered available, 


these aids to the improvement of the soil and the} 
mind are urged upon the farmer, we are met with | 


the reply of book furming, theory, speculation. He 
sees the mechanic, the manufacturer, the profes- 
substantial 


assis- 


sional man, deriving their most 


and 
futile theories. There is neither reason or wisdom 


in such a course. He is not required to try every 


new animal, vegetable or implement, or to enter | 
haphazard into any or every system of culture that | 


shall be brought forward; but to adopt only such 
as are warranted by wel] tried experiment, and are 
He is to 
tinguish between experimental and scientific farm 
jing; 
| of the 
| gratify a love of novelty, or a desire to obtain solid 


good from repeated trials; while the latter is the 


adapted to his means and situation, 


fickle-minded and 


mistaken opinions | 


when | 


dis- | 


the former of which comes within the province | 
curious, and serves to | 


| ' ; . 
| culture of the soil on those principles of natural 
science which are in constant daily operation about 
us, and the skilful application of which makes the 


successful farmer. 





It is toa knowledge of these principles that we 
Ls hl M 
rhis 


education 


would direct the attention of our farmers. 


branch of the 
! 
; we would urge upon thein, and we honestly believe 


constitutes an extensive 


they never will be preeminently successful until 
They are called upon by 


interest, and if 


| 
i 

| they have acquired it. 
| every motive of public and private 


such an argument will be entitled to any weight 
among them, by adue regard to the dignity and 
character of their profession, to throw off the absurd 


prejudice they entertain acainst the suggestions of 


scientific and observing men—against changing 


their systems of culture In order that there may 


be a general and thorough-going improvement in our 
husbandry, our husbandmen of the present day 


must commence educating themselves with refer- 


ence to their pursuits. It must be a matter of self- 
education, and they cannot turn in any direction 
They have it 
brought home to their very doors in the shape of 


without finding ample -means for it. 


agricultural books and periodicals, and the assis- 
tance of agricultural societies, They have only to 
inteilicence and 


what 


unite with these their well known 
a proper degree of spirit to m:ke themselves 
they are not now—scientific farmers. 
Ex Va 
Greenfield, June 19, 1839. 





INOCULATION OR BUDDING. 


‘The propagation of fruit may be effected by 


planting the seeds, by grafting, and by budding, 


The uncertainty whether the fruit from the trees 
like those 


much reliance for choice fruit on the first 


grown will be of the parent prevents 





method, 
and seeds are usually only sown to furnish stocks 
On several accounts 
but in- 
stances frequently occur in which it is desirable to 


upon which to engraft or bud. 


grafting is generally preferred to budding ; 


propagate choice fruit when grafting cannot be 


practised, Thus inthe summerseason grafting is 
| impractic:ble; but then budding comes to our aid, 
;and enables us to secure the advantages of graft- 
| ing with little comparative risk. A bud may be 
| considered an embryo plant, of the same species as 
| the parent tree, possessing distinctly developed 
| parts, and individual vitality, and of course when 
| removed to a congenial place, capable of continued 
this 
transferrence of the bud from one place of growth 


| to another, it is necessary that the plant into which 


growth and a reproduction of its species. In 


the transfer is made, s!.ould be of the same genus 
of plants, and even the same species will usually 


All the varieties of the 
japple and pear may be budded together; and the 
apricot, nectarine, and peach may be treated in the 


| be found most congenial. 


;same manner. The plum and the peach are some- 
times budded on each other; but the are 


usually confined to stocks of the same kind of tree. 


cherries 


| The time of budding is partly depending on the 
' tree itself and partly on the vigor of its circulation. 








410 


July and August are the usual months for budding, 





but the cherry frequently succeeds in June, and | 
the late as September. The 
greater part of the failures that occur in) budding 


nectarine, &c, as 


arise fromm its being attermpted at an improper time, 
when the bark does not separate freely, or when 
that 


sure indica- 


the new wood for the year is so far formed 
new unions are not readily made. <A 
tion of the tree being ina suitable state for bud- 
ding is the bark peeling freely ; this showing that 
the cambium or new wood is at that stage of forma- 
tion which best secures the union and consequent 
life of the bud. ‘To ensure success ii is requisite 
that the bud should be mature; that the 


the stock separate freely ; 


bark of 
and that the operation | 
be performed in such a manner, that the introduced 
bud come in perfect contact with the stock. 

The common practice in budding is to separate 
the bud in such a way that the longer portion is 
below the bud ; consequently in making the incis- 
ion in the bark, the crowded 
from the cross slit ofthe stock. As itis well known, 
however, that the elaborated juices that form the 
cambium or new wood, proceed from the leaves 
that the 
of the perpen- 
dicular incision must have a tendency to cut off the 
downward flow of sap, and thus retard if not entire- 
ly prevent in many cases the desired union of the 
bud and stock. 


bud is downwards | 


downwards, it was suggested cross cut 


made in the bark at the upper end 


To remedy this it has been pro- 
posed by some French and English fruit growers to 
make the cross cut at the lower end of the incision, 
and then having the bark to which the bud is at- 
it in the in- 


tached, longest abore the bud, crowd 


cision upwards, instead of downwards as in the 
usual mode. This by some is considered a decid- 
ed improvement, but though its philosophy may be 
plausible, its superiority in effect to the 
mode, can only be tested by experience. 
Every farmer should set apart a few 
ground for nursery purposes, in which a supply of | 


former 
rods of 


young trees, such as apples, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, &c. may be kept, and these when of a suitable 
age, say two or three years, should be grafted or | 
inoculated with the varieties, and 
they can be transplanted or otherwise disposed of 


choicest then 
Many kinds of fruit trees are so short 
lived, particularly in our climate, that unless some 
efforts are made to ensure a supply, and renew | 
them as they fail by age or other causes, we must 
for the greater part of the time be destitute of some | 
of the most desirable fruits. We may mention for | 
the convenience of those who in moving or travel- | 
ling from one part of the country to another, would | 
be glad to secure a supply of buds of some fevor- 
ite fruit for propagation ; that if the twigs on which | 
good buds are found are cut, (and the longer the} 
better) and immediately deprived of their leaves by | 
cutting the leaf stem with a pair of scissors or aj 
sharp knife, and then wrapped tn wet moss or even, 
wet cloths, they may be preserved for many days, 
in a fresh and healthy state, so as scarcely to fail | 
of growing where skilfully inserted. — Genesee Far. 


at pleasure. 


A writer in the Farmer’s Cabinet says that in set- 
ting out ruta baga, &c, he ploughs a furrow; then 
lays the plants in at the required distance, the tops 
resting upon the furrow slice. He then runs the 
plough along again, so that the furrow shall covers 
the root. He then follows with the hoe and re- 
lieves those which are covered too much, or cover 


| 


‘haps more properly, on his adapting his operations 


| in former seasons. 


| 
| 
| struggiing plant in pushing forward to maturity. 


| 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


— ee te eee me ee 


JULY 3, 1839, 





{For the New England Farmer. 

Mr Cormay,—Our complaints of the weather 
and of the seasons are so common, that an observer 
might very reasonably infer, that they constituted 
a part of our daily exercises. The sage remark 
that we never saw such a season before—one of so 


much rain, so much dry; so much cold, or so much | 


heat,—very naturally conveys the idea that we have 
stood, our whole lives, at the post of observation, 
with weathergage in hand, seeking out and noting all 


events of meteorolog:cal] character, as varying wind, | 


falling storm, or tranquil sunshine have brought 
them to view. 

Yet if we will actually be close in our observa- 
tions, as every one should be, we shall find, after 


all, that some past year, and that not very far zone | 


by, that the general features of the season were in 
kind and character similar to those of the one we 


| are now passing, though in many of its qualities it 
may have been considerably different, variations of | 
| character always being atiendant on different cir- 


cumstances, and sometimes on very small changes 
of them. 

As the success of the cultivator of the earth de- 
pends in a great measure on the seasons, or, per- 


to the circumstances of the season than to seasons 
themselves, it would be wise and prudent in him! 


'earefully to note, as their various circumstances 


change, the causes of such changes, if any definable 
ones there are, and the effect attendiny them; thus 
in future years enabling himself, or his successor, 
to vary their operations to meet these vicissitudes. 
The current year, since winter wept itself away, 
has varied much from the last, though it has much 
similarity to some long gone by. In the early part 
of April we bad a few days of high suinmer heat, and 
the month for the most part was very pleasant, and 
so wotm that many supposed that a season was 
dawning unfavorable to the growth of wheat, and 
that corn would produce abundantly. But alas! 
how deceitful are appearances, How often does 
that which promises most, prove most abortive in its 
fulfilment! “As man flatters most” 
is lurking in his bosom, so the sun shines brightly 
when the storm is gathering, and the skies are tran- 
quil when the tornado is maturing in embryo. | 
Our May was the contrast of April. Cold and | 
frost, those allied brethren, were frequent visitors 
until the middle of the month. Still the air was | 
pure, and the earth in good condition to receive to 
its bosom the hopeful rudiments of a future harvest. | 
Corn planting was done some ten days earlier than 





when treason 


It came up well, stands well, | 
but the cold and storms have given it a sickly ap- 
pearance. Whena warm day comes, as a few such 
days do come, it improves them as a thorough man | 
will a favorable day in an unfavorable harvest, and 
the advancement it makes is such as to assure us 
that it would grow if it could, How important, ' 
then, since it is for us ‘*that seed time and harvest” | 
come at their appointed seasons, that we aid the 


We are fully aware that we cannot cause the germ | 
to spring up, nor the swelling grain to ripen, yet 
we can become the helpmeets of “nature’s God,” 
who makes them grow, and by our kindness to our | 
life-sustaining mother, may enable her to push them | 
| forth more Juxuriantly and to hasten the time of | 
|their full and perfect harvest. How sublime is the 


herds and flocks. 
ing we gain 


| But there is 


our labors, we are not only the imitators but the 
humble agents of him who causes the “herb and 
the tender grass to appear”’—“who sendeth the 
sunshine and the rain”—* who clothes the tempest 
with its fury and who stays the angry winds”—* who 
sustains the falling sparrow and guides unnumber- 
ed worlds in their mighty careers.” 

About the middle of May a stormy season com- 
mencec, with a cool temperature for youthful veg- 
etation, when it was just decorating the earth with 
spring’s gay flowers. Such times are apt to de- 
press the spirits of the husbandman, especially when 
spring has so long been inviting him to his labors, 
But the farmer here, among “the bleak hills of 
Berkshire,” must not be discouraged by unpropitious 
circumstances. ‘lhe seasons may be unfavorable, 
but persevering skill will, in a great measure, over- 
come their peculiarities—the storm and the sun- 
shine may not beso agreeably blended as we might 


| Wish, but they set the “bow on the cloud, that har- 


vest shall not fail.” If the husbandman does his 
duty, “nature and nature’s God” will pretty surely 
sustain his efforts. 

Crops in general are promising. Wheat has 
been sown this spring in greater quantity than for 


many past years, ‘his is as it should be. It is a 


| deplorable sight, and one which ought never to of- 
| fend the eye of sensibility, to see farmers buying 


their bread. This has been very much the case, 
however, in past years, and by the horrid practice 
of stocking lands with sheep to the exclusion of 
ploughing and stocking with 


our best farms have depreciated in velue. 


grass seed, many of 
This, 
hke all down-hill roads, is an easier way of getting 
along, but it cannot terminate the journey ut home. 
We rejoice to see this foolish practice in a process 
of abandonment, and we are sure that if once given 
up, it will never be resumed. There can be no 
doubt but that every farm can be made to produce 
its own grain without any diminution of grass even 
in our imperfect system of farming, and at the same 
time furnish a richer and healthier herbage for the 
So then by ploughing and seed- 
important points. First, raise 
our own grain, whereby we secure it to ourselves 
and save many dollars in our State, county and 
town—even in our own pockets annually ; and sec- 


two 


; ond, our ground is kept in a more healthful condi- 


tion, whereby it produces more and a better article. 
another consideration which should 
induce us to venerate and use the plough and hoe. 


| It furnishes a virtuous and profitable employment 


to the long-legged boys, whocan never be easy 


| without business, and who, unless employed in kill- 


ing weeds might make themselves free in killing 


| . . . ‘“o . . 
birds or fish, whose claimon life is as good as theirs, 
‘and whose time is often far more profitably spent. 


Consider it, ye who delight in torture, and instead 
of patroling the woods with your guns to shoot 


|down your friends, or in following the meandering 


stream wih your fishing rod to decoy its lawful in- 
habitants to death, “just for sport,” and “to kill 


'time,” occupy the leisure of spring and autumn in 


planting trees around your dwellings, by which 
you will invite nature’s sweet songsters froin the 


distant grove to domiciliate themselves with you, 


and inspire you at your morning and evening meal 
with loud and unaffected “ liymns of lofty cheer” to 
him “who makes the outgoing of the morning and 
the evening to rejoice.” 


Wheat uniformly looks well. But little winter 


those which may not have earth enough about idea, how cheering the thought that in making the! wheat is sown in the region of our roundabvuuts, 
but as we know not yet what we shall do we can- 


them. 


jearth produce more abundantly by our cares and | 
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not but think, and we hope it is not a foolish imag- | 
jnation of our heart, that it will eventually be rais- 
ed in considerable quantity in our goodly Gotham, 
The principal obstacle seems to be its liability to 
heave out by the frost, and we are of opinion that 
ifin stocking our land we will heave in liberal 
quantities of plaster and clover seed, the product 
of the last to be ploughed in when it has attained 
its full growth, that our land will eventually be- 
come more porous, so that the superfluous moisture 
will pass off, that this evil will be reduced at least. 

Oats are not as much sown as usual; they look 
very well, as also do potatoes. Corn will give a 
good harvest if we have aplenty of warm weather. 
accord- 


It grows as fast as possible. Grass looks 


ing to circumstances, Where plaster has been 


sown on favorable lands, this spring, it looks 


=) 


very 
well, It was much injured by the dry we ather 
early in May. 
Yours truly, 
Mount Osceola, June, 1839, 


W. B. 


{From the Farmers’ Cabinet. } 


FAT MUTTON—ROOTS. 
that so little 
paid to the proper sheltering of cattle in this coun- 


It is to be regretted attention is 


try. One would naturally suppose that the inter- 
ests of owners would point out a proper course ; 
and that once systematized, and the advantages of 
strictly attending to the comfort and convenience | 
of our cattle made manifest, even to the most scep- 
tical, that whole neighborhoods would adopt the 
system, and that, ina reasonable length of time, it 
would very extensively, if not universally prevail, 
It is lamentable to say that this is nof the case. 
For some reason or other, which I have not as yet | 
been able to ascertain, improvements make but slow 
It may be, that they | 
consider improvements as innovations in those cus- 
with their growth.” 
Some, with the evidence before their eyes, evidence 


advances among our farmers, 


toms which have “grown 
which they cannot possibly resist or gainsay, refuse 
to profit by the experience of others. I have sev- 


eral cases in point, one of which I will note. For) 
a number of years | have been in the habit of at- 
tending the Philadelphia market, principally with | 
inutton, and as I always personally surperintend my | 
sheep and other animals on the farm, and saw that 
they were regularly and sufficiently fed, I generally 
brought meat which J was not ashamed of, and which 
by its good quality recommended itself to purchas- 
ers, insomuch that J had no difficulty in 
a regular set of good customers, who cheerfully paid 


a fair price for a good article. 


securing 


Some of my neigh- 
bors attended the same market—but as I generally 
sold out first. they thought I was 


Four years since [ obtained a quantity of 


= uncommonly 
lucky.” 
the seed of the French sugar beat, and put in an 
acre by way of experiment, not in the way of mak- 
This first trial 


and hogs were very 


ing sugar, but the making of fat. 
fixed me. My cows, sheep, 
fond of them, during the long and severe winter 
which followed, They all kept in good heart and | 
condition ; what surprised me most was the rapid 
manner in which my sheep fed on the sugar beat, 
took on fat; and when carried to market the sad- 
dles excited particular attention, from their very 
superior appearance. 
only: the meat was of much better quality, more 
juicy, and exceedingly tender. 
“why, sir, on what do you fatten your sheep ?” | 
And when I replied on the sugar beet, hay, and a 


But it was not in appearance 


The inquiry was, 


; some of almost all kinds ; 


| eve ry doubt. 
) time—fed 


sinall portion of corn, it would @enerally call forth 


Ever since I 


been a grower of the sugar beet, the meat I take 


an exclamation of surprise. have 
to market is always in demand, and brings several 
cents more per pound than that fattened in the old 
way; and yet, strange to say, some of my neigh 
bors, although I have urged them, will not plant the 
1 have 


hundred dollars by the 


beet for their stock. been benefited to the 
extent of several 


tion of 


introduc- 


this root the effects are 


neighbors know it—and yet they stand lookers on, 


visible—iny 


But light is break 
ing in upon us, and of one thing you may be assur- 


halting between two opinions. 


ed, that is that the time is not far distant when every 


extensive stock feeder will be an extensive root 
grower, 
To the delinquents 
icinity, ] te 
VICLHILY, Wouid say, * 
and 


lost the advantage of planting the sugar beet and 


, und there are many in my 


rouse ve from your lethargy 
although for the present season you have 
the mangel wurtzel, yet you may in some measure 
atone for your past neglect, by putting in immediate- 
You have time 
The ruta | 


baga 


ly asufficient quantity of ruta baga. 
enouch for this, but none to lose. 
is an excellent root—plant it liberally-——cultivate it 
thoroughly —and you will find your account in it in 
more ways than one, if you are spared until the en- 
Depend upon it, there is nothing bet- 
| putin 


suing winter. 
ter for cattle than roots, properly prepared, 
But with me_the sugar beet 
is superior to all others, 
simple. Whenthe cattle are housed they are kept 


constantly furnished with good hay, have roots three 


well for a change. 


times a day, with an occasional change to corn or 


cut feed. I find great benefit from currying my 
cows—indeed, it seems tu me as necessary to curry 
a cow as a horse—and if any one will make the 
experiment as I did on two oxen, it will remove 
They were both put up at the same 
the treatment 


precisely alike—and 


| throughout was similar in every respect, except in 


the use of the curry coinb, and the ox on 


which it 
was used was in reality, as well as in appearance, 
six per cent. better than his fellow. The cause of 
this must be apparent to every reflecting mind. 

N. I. 
1830. 


Delaware county, May 18th, 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Saturday, June 29th, 1839 


Our tables were again decorated 


Flora’s choicest gifts. Among them we particular 
Jy noticed some pot plants from John Towne, Esq., 
viz: Erica ventricosa superba; do, 
Roella ciliata; and the fine 
by S. R. Johnson, Esq., of Charlestown. 

Dahlias, by Wenry Sheafe, Esq.; Mr Mason, 
from his garden, East Boston, and from the garden 
of Mr James L. L. F. Warren, Brighton. 

Bouquets, from Messrs William Kenrick, Mason, 
John Hovey, Winship, and Walker. 

Pinks, by Samuel Walker, of Roxbury, 

Native plants, by William Oakes, Esq., Orchis 
grandiflora, Viburnum 
acerifolium Acer 
multiflora, Pyrola 
Linnea borealis. 

Native plants, by E. Weston, Jr. 


collection of Roses 


lantanoides, pyrifoliuin and 
Corallorhiza 


inflata, 


Pennsylvanicum, 


chlorantha, Hottonia 


sq., and F. 


Parker, Cymbidium pulchellum, Kalmia latifolia, | 


Arethusa ophiglossoides, Vaccinium macrocarpon, | 


Hypericum perforatum, Andromeda polifol.a, Lysi- 


} ually 


and [ find carrots answer | 


My way of feeding is | 


with some of | 


Rubens and | 


thry folia, Cro 


machia quadrifolia, Lysimachia 


tolaria sagittalis, Arenaria peploides, laud sonia 
tomentosa, Cnicus horridulus, Verbascum  thap 
us, Azalea viscosa, Salsola salsa, Mitchel!a © re 


pens, Lathyrus maripinus. 
lor the Committee, 


S. WALKE!I 


t, Chairman. 


BOTANIC GARDEN AND CONSERVA 


TORY. 
We have been very muca gratilis d with the ex- 
hibition of Roses at the Conservatory of the Potanic 


Garden, for which prizes have been adjudged, 
amounting to 75 dollars. We have for some time 
intended to notice this establishment, and think 


If the increase of 


ntious resort debase 


this aifords a fit opportunity. 


grog shops and places of lic 
the morals of a people, it would seem reasonable to 
suppose that places where beauty, order, neatnes: and 
taste prevail, are open to the easy access of persons 
of both sexes, the morals must be in an equal degree 


elevated, and consequently the taste becomes crad- 
more refined. We believe from the report of 
travellers in Europe that this view is not theoreti- 
cal, but is completely prove d by the crowds of or 


derly persons who frequent such establishments 


there, and whose countenances and demeanor ex 


hibit the quiet pleasure they enjoy. For this, and 
inany other obvious reasons,, we trust that the in- 
| habitants of this city, will, by their assistance and 


countenance, cheer onward the gentlemen who are 


directing 


| 


toward 


this good work, so that it may proceed 
] ! y : 
completion and perni nt stabi 


| lity. We 
|} think the progress made, has been full as great as 
could possibly be expected, for the time occupied 
into a garden: ina few 


in converting this waste 


weeks we believe the publi admis- 


sion, and a walk round the whole 
ed.—The terrace 
form a delightful evening promenade, when the 
hills of Brook 


may expect 
area be complet- 
will 


on the edge of the water 


sun is setting behind the beautiful 
line; and the borders are filled with as many flow 
both will 


agreeable objects to the eye. 


ers as the thus sides 
offer but 
We think it a happy 
fence in front, that the public at large inany enjoy 
Indeed, 


season permits : 
various 
idea to 


have put an open 


us much as possible, the gaudy borders. 


| we fee] pe rsnaded that the trustees are desirous of 
| exercising their powers in the most liberal and ju- 
| dicious way possibie, keeping only in view the ne- 
cessity of raising sufficient funds to maintain beau- 
ty, order and neatness in the establishment, at the 
least possible expense. 

There are many schemes 4f public utility which 
may also be engrafted on this at a future period, 
}any discussion on which, would be premature at 
| present. 

We understand the trustees have offered premt 
ums to the amount of fifty dollars, for cut flowers 
rate the on the 4th of July, 
and hope this evidence of their wish to encourage 
be duly appre- 


to dee conservatory 
ithe trade as well as the taste, will 


ciated, and meet with the return and support it 
well merits. 

At some future time we intend to give a more 
particular description of this garden and conserva- 
tory as we believe they will be objects of great in- 
terest, not only to the city, but alsoto the country at 
large, and that one of the first enquiries by visiters 
| from the country, will be for these places. 


J. B. 
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GRUB WORM. 
A procrastinaling farmer saves the lives of millions of grubs. 
It seems to be a law of nature, that population 
should keep pace with the means of subsistence, 
and this law appears to be faithfully maintained 
throuvhout the animal kingdom, even down to the 


Jowest grade of insects and worms. The grub 


worm, Which is so destructive to Indian corn in the | 


early stages of its growth, was much less numerous 
and injurious previous to the introduction of red clo- 
ver. At that period, corn was generally planted 
where there had not been a sufficient quantity of ten- 
der, succulent food for it to subsist upon in any 
considerable numbers, and consequently its propa- 
gation and support was so precarious, that its in- 
crease was so slow as not tobe observable. But 
when clover was generally cultivated, and by the 
most skilful arrangement of the rotation of crops, 
Indian corn succeeded it when the clover began to 


run out, the increase of the grub worm keeping pace | 


with the means of subsistence, (for it feeds with 
avidity onthe green, succulent stalks of clover,) 
propagated to a most alarming extent; and the 
sod being ploughed down in the spring for corn, 
and the pasture of the worms being by that means 
destroyed w hen the young corn began to vegetate 
and show itself above ground, the worms following 
out the law of self-preservation, and from no mis- 
chievous propensity, commenced feeding upon it 
more ravenously, and for some years it was almost 
doubted whether its culture would not have to be 
abandoned in some neighborhoods. 

During this state of suspense, some observing, 
reflecting person, who no doubt had taken the trouble 
to examine into the character, habits and instincts 
of the grub, discovered that early in autumn it 
sought retreat some inches below the surface of the 
earth, and there prepared itself a domicil where it 
might repose in safety from storms and tempests 
till the vernal season arrived and with it its accus- 
tomed food. 

It was very rationally suggested, that if the sod 
was ploughed down late in the fall, and the habita- 
tions of the enemy turned topsy-turvey, that the 
walls might be broken in’ pieces by the winter 
frosts, and that the inhabitants being turned out of 
doors would perish, and the young corn be preserv- 
ed from its greatest enemy, This was at first sug- 


gested as a theory ; it was soon put to the test of 


practice ; and every farmer knows the benefit that 
resulted from it. The grub soon became a much 
less formidable enemy ; every one knew how to 
vanquish it, provided a pretty severe winter came 
to his aid. But fariners sometimes have treacher- 
ous memories as well as other folks, and the enemy 
having been supposed to have been completely rout- 
ed, there was a strong propensity felt to resume 
old habits, and postpone ploughing corn ground 
till spring again, in accordance with ancient cus- 


tom; this has often been done, and generally with | 


the same result; the enemy not being entirely ex- 


terminated, increases his forces and proceeds again | 


to the work of destruction. 

A few years since, from winter setting in early, 
or,some other cause, very little corn ground was 
ploughed in the autumn; the following spring the 
corn suffered severely from the depredations of the 
grub; but where portions of a field had been turn- 


ed down in the fall, it furnished the usual protec- | 
tion: this was observable in numerous instances. 
The succeeding autumn, many farmers having a 
very short allowance of corn, and smarting under 
the infliction, went to turning up the ground in 


good earnest, and overturned the quarters of the 


enemy without compunction. The consequence 
was a general exemption from injury ; it was pret- 
ty well followed out for a year or two afterwards, 
but last fall many began to relax and to forget the 
things that they had suffered,and much corn ground 
was permitted to remain undisturbed till this spring, 


the old track, that did very well before clover was | 


broughtinto general cultivation and the sod plough- 

|ed down for corn. 

| Now let us observe and see if the laws of nature 

| have been reversed to accommodate those who neg- 

lect fall ploughing. — Farmers’ Cabinet. 
FEEDING MILCH COWS. 

Natural grass is the first and best of all food for 
cows; and where this can be obtained in sufficient 
quantities nothing further can be desired. Sweet 
and nutritious, grass gives a richness and flavor to 
milk attainable from no other souree; and which 
milk produced from grains, distiller’s wash, or roots, 
can never equal, Ofthe grasses, lucerne is con- 
sidered the best, and the clovers the next; and as 
lucerne cannot with propriety be considered one 


of our cultivated grasses, perhaps we have nothing 
in this country that excels white clover for impart- 
ing a peculiar richness and even fragrance to milk. 
|The grasses are best for the cow, when fed green; 
but the best method of feeding the grass to the 
animal has been matter of some dispute. ‘The 
common method of turning the cow into the field 
at once, occasions the least trouble perhaps, but it 
is also the most wasteful; and where economy is 
to be consulted, some other method of feeding may 
'be found preferable. Curwen found by experience 
/that three acres of good grass, cut and fed to the 
| cows, supplied 30 milch cows with 28 lbs. each, 
during 200 days, Their other food was hay, of 
which they consumed little, and their health was 
excellent, and their milk superior, Mr Curwen 
observes, “that to have supplied a similar number 
of cows with alike quantity for the same period, 
would, in the usual way of management, have re- 
And to 
have grazed such a number of cows at liberty, that 
lenoth of time, must, it is obvious, have taken a 
very considerable nuinber of acres.” 

If such is the saving that may be made by sub- 
stituting labor for land in feeding cows, we think 
the subject well worthy the attention of dairymen 
'and milkmen, especially in the vicinity of our cities. 
If by employing the labor of one man through the 
summer months in carrying the grass to the cows 
instead of allowing themto gather ortrample it 
down for themselves, twenty cows could be kept on 
land that now supports only ten, we think there can 
| be no question as to the profit. Only the best and 


| sweetest grasses can be used for carrying; but 





quired 75 acres of land for its production. 





| attention to draining, manuring, and seeding, all 
| may be made such, the quantity of grass that may 
| be taken from them by successive cuttings is great. 
| Because our meadows, the grass standing till near- 
‘ly ripe before mowing, does not spring up at once, 
lit by no means follows that when cut green, while 
‘the circulation is active and the roots vigorous that 
lsieohh would not be the case. Indeed the rapidity 
with whichthe grasses spring up in our rich pas- 
tures after being fed down by cattle, is sufficient 
proof of what nature is able to accomplish, when 
her efforts are not checked but aided by the skill 
| of the husbandman.— Genesee Farmer. 





and those thus circumstanced are now going on in| 


where meadows of this kind exist, and by proper | 


Kecs.—Almost every body loves good fresh eggs, 
and with or without glasses or silver spoons, can 
contrive to eat them; whether boiled or fried, raw 
or roasted, made into custard with sugar and Spi- 
ces, or swallowed gently with a bordering of old 
Port, they agree with the palate and the stomach, 
|and neatly laid out with fair slices of bacon, they 
‘form a repast within the reach of all and to be de- 
spised by none. | But though most farmers keep 
fowls and raise their own eggs, there are many 


gs, 
who have not yet learned the difference there is in 
tle richness and flavor of eggs produced by fat and 
well-fed hens, and those from birds that have been 
half starved through onr winters. There will be 
some difference in the size, but far more in the 
quality. The yolk of one will be large, fine color- 
ed, and of good consistence, and the albumen or 
white, clear and pure; while the contents of the 
other will be watery and meagre, as though there 
was not vitality or substance enough in the parent 
fowl to properly carry out and complete the work 
|that nature had sketched. In order to have good 
eggs, the hens should be well fed, and also provid- 
ed during the months they are unable to come at 
the ground, with a box of earth containing abun- 
dance of fine gravel, (if of limestone, so much the 
better,) that they may be able to grind and prepare 
for digestion the food they receive. Fowls form 
no small item in the profits of the small farmer, and 
few creatures better repay the care and attention 
they receive. Of eggs, those of the domestic hen 
are decidedly the best; but those of both ducks 
and geese may be used for some of the purposes of 
domestic cookery. Eggs can be kept any length 
of time, if the air, is perfectly excluded, und the 
place of deposit kept at a low temperature.— Gen- 
esee Furmer, 

Fruit Trees protected from Spring Frosts.—In 
France a practice has long been successfully adopt- 
|ed, by which tender trees are secured from the ef- 


bean of frost in the same manner that a house is 





secured from lightning—by means ofa conductor. 

Inthese days of science, every farmer as well as 
|every gardener, may, by a recourse to his barome- 
|ter and his thermometer, and by the meteorological 
experience incident to his calling, detect a proba- 
ible change in the weather, and a consequent in- 
icrease or decrease of temperature. When, there- 
| fore, he apprehends a frosty night, or by way of 
| precaution to secure against blight his tenderest 
|and most valuable trees, let him entwine among the 
| branches of each tree in full bloom, and from the 
|top to the bottom, a thick hempen rope, the lower 
;extremity of which must be immersed in a_ vessel 
|of water. In the morning the surface of the water 
| will be covered with a cake of ice, though water 
| placed in a vessel by its side would not have been 
'frozen; and the blossoms will be found uninjured. 
This is a very simple and has proved in France a 
very conclusive experiment, which may be adopted 
in England with great advantage. It would prob- 
ably be difficultto apply it as here described in 
| large orchards, although the same conductor, and 
'the same water, might serve for several trees situat- 
ed close to each other. But modifications might 
doubtless be found by the ingenious agriculturist, 
which would admit of its being used in orchards, 
on the most extensive scale, and without much ex- 
pense.— British Farmer's Mag. 





| The great steam ship British Queen is expected 
|at New York about the 15th of July. 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR JULY, ON THE 
FARM. 

CORN. 

Let your corn be kept constantly free from 

weeds, and the earth so stirred about the plants as 

to be always in a state not only to admit their free 

and unrestricted growth, but to attract and absorb 


whatever dews may fall, or moisture existing in the ! 


atmosphere. However good soils may be, howev- 
er congenial to the growth of this particular grain, 
exact and cleanly cultivation is indispensably nec- 
essary to its successful culture—you may rest as- 
sured that it 
In the working of the corn we are not the advocate 
of that plan which would raise a mound or hil! 
around the plants—on the contrary, we believe that 
they will grow faster and yield more, where no hill 
whatever is raised. Nor are we 
frequent ploughings; we believe that more than 
two ploughings should never be given to the corn 


is just as essential as manure itself. 


the advocate of 


crop—that one at the proper time is enough—and 
that whether one or two, they should be at the in- 
eipient period of the growth of the plant. All 


ploughings, after the lateral roots have pushed out | 


to any considerable distance, serve only to cut and 
Jacerate those roots, and deprive the stalk and its 
fruit of its wonted supplies of nourishment, and not 
unfrequently that much dreaded firing, as the plant- 
ers term it, which so despoils the crop of its right- 
ful fruitfulness. After the corn has reached two 
feet in height, the cultivator, 
should alone be By the 
these implements, all the good to be effected by 
proper culture may be secured, without hazarding 
the fruitfulness of the crop by cutting off the sour- 
ces of feeding, and thereby diminishing the chances 


harrow and hoe, 


used. judicious use of 


of abundant production. 
POTATOES. 

Though it is late to put in your fall crop, by 
proper preparation of the soil, manuring and other 
treatment, a saving crop may yet be realized; those 
who have their potatoes already up, must keep them 
clean, and the earth in that condition which offers 
no impediment to the healthful vegetation—taking 
care at all times to keep a small furrow, flat at the 
top, around the vines, to act inthe two fold capaci- 
ty of a recipient of rain and moisture, and to afford 
room wherein the bulbs may grow without diffi- 
culty. 

THE HARVEST. 

Already, farther south, this interesting labor has 
been begun, and we trust and believe under auspi- 
ces the most promising. With us, in ten days, or 
two or three weeks, wheat, rye, and oats will be 
ready for a similar operation, and it may not be 
amiss to remind the farmer, that should rust or blight 
fall upon the stems of either wheat or rye—and 
from the present state of the weather there is dan- 
ger to be apprehended—both grains should be cut, 
though the kernels may still be in milk; for no 
possible nourishment can be expected to be drawn 
from the stalks of grain after their juices have been 
indurated by such agency. 

This too is the month for the cutting and curing 
of hay, and upon this subject we propose to have a 
word. It is this—the sooner the grass is put into 
cocks the better, as it is less exposed to the injuri- 
ous effects of the vicissitudes of weather in that form 
than when in swarth, and cures into hay to much 


£ 


of nua’ matter than when dried in the old way. | 
) # it, the judicious farmer will not fail to| brother Jonathan will ere long pluck them from 


In st 


¥ 


“nw 


sprinkle a small! portion of salt over each layer of 


hay, because in so doing, he will greatly add to its 


quality, and render it the more grateful to his stock. 


TURNIPS. 

Those who desire large er ps of turnips, with a 
view of feeding stock, should put them in as early 
after the 15th of this month as possible. The sow- 
ing of those intended for the table may be delayed 
a week or two—indeed any time during the month 
will answer ; but we admonish al! against delaying 
sowing their seed until, as the old 
have it, the 20th of August. 


should allow himself time to meet all contingencies 


custom would 


Every prudent man 


that may occur. 


BUCKMWHEAT. 


This grain may be put in any time between the | 


first and the tenth of the month, with a certainty of 
its maturing; but the sooner the labor is perform- 
ed the better—and surely no one who likes to see 
his family 
surely no husband or father, whose happiness ts 
identified with that of his wife and children, will 


omit to secure a full supply of the material of those 


enjoying a good winters breakfast— 


delectable cakes, which give so exquisite a zest to 


the breakfast table. Sut we will have a word as 


to the straw; for while it is our first object to se- 
cure comfort 


to the domestic circle of the home- 


stead, it is our desire not to forget the inmates of 
the barn-yard. Therefore, let us admonish you to 


get your grain out early—as early_as possible after 


|your buckwheat is harvested, and carefully put 


away your straw to be fed to your milch cows as 
hay. As we have said before, 
peat it—it is just as valuable as so much timothy 
hitherto, with most 


we will here re- 


or clover for them. Custom, 


farmers, has consigned it to the dung-heap or cow- 


| yard, as a thing only fit to be trampled under feet ; 
| but enlightened economy would allot it a much 


higher destiny. When cured with care, and kept 

from the weather, it makes as good and wholesome 

provender, as ever went into the manger of cattle. 
MILLET. 

Up to the 15th of this month, this grain may be 
In six weeks from the day of its being put 
into the earth, if sown on good, warm, light soil, it 
will be fit 
grounds intended for timothy, there is nothing su- 
As soon as the millet is off, the stub- 


sown. 
cleanser ot 


for cutting for hay. As a 


perior to it. 


ble should be well harrowed, the timothy seed | 


sown, a light harrow passed over it, and then the 


jand we 


ground should be rolled. 
CABBAGES. 

Those who would desire to keep their cows well to 
their milk through the winter, should put in at least 
one or two acres of this productive vegetable—in 
good ground they will yield 40 tons to the acre, 
that that 
green food in mid-winter would be most acceptable 


need not say, 
to your milch cows, and tend greatly to increase 
the quantity of milk and butter yielded by them.— 
Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Tue Great American Ox.—This beautiful 
animal, which was exhibited at several places be- 
fore its owner transported it across the Atlantic to 
convince John Bull of the fallacy of his belief that 
men and animals in America are a diminutive race, 


attracts great admiration in England. <A Liverpool 


greater advantage, retaining a much larger amount | Paper thus alludes to it :— 


If Earl Spencer does not look to his laurels 


i 


quantity of 


no idea that his 


‘his brow. We 


Lordship |] } re} 
40Trdaship had such 


certainly had 
ewerful competitors, as the ox 


= 
f 
now exhibiting at Egyptian Hall proves he incon- 


testibly has in the United States. The proprietor 
has given it the name of Brother Jonathan, and 
deseribes t as the wonder of the creation, 


weighing 4000 pounds, or 500 stone ; measuring In 


about twelve feet: in height, over the 


length 
3, five feet eleven inches ; and in girth ten 
it is six years old, of a beautiful 

bred by the tlonorable 
The 


rloade d 


shoulder 
feet nine inches, 
dapple bay color, and was 
Isaac Hubbard, in New Hatpshire. 
is in excellent condition, but not ove with 
at the Smithfield 
bre t d 
Devon, and 
According to the 


animal 
tat like those monsters exhibited 


cattle shows in December; of a somewhat 


| between the Durham and the in every 
point beautifully proportioned. 
| opinion of breeders it might be fed to weigh fully 
}a thousand pounds more. Those fond of exhibi 
| tions of this sort will be highly gratified by a visit 
to Brother Jonathan. 


The “Honorable Isaac Hubbard,” we presume, 


is only a natural blunder of the English editor—a 
personage comprehended, probably through igno- 


Lisl and Mr Hubbard (if 
who bred the ani- 


Isaac 
that was the gentleman’s name 


| 

| rance, of the Hon. 
. . a iy 
imal for exhibition. — Boston Courter. 
' 


SOILING MILCH COWS. 


The ‘Zoarites, a religious sect of Germans, on 


the Muskingum river in Ohio, keep their milch 
cows constantly in the stali and feed them with 


offal of the milk, hay, roots, &c., and they are said 
to yield an extraordinary quantity of milk—some 
twenty qnarts a day through the year. They also 
pay particular attention to their cleanliness. Their 
stalls are thoroughly washed daily, and the water 





used for this purpose, is carefully collected in res- 


to their hot houses and gardens. 
In a late communication to the British Board of 
Agriculture, it is stated that thirty cows, one bull, 


| four calves, and five horses, were fed through the 


| ervoirs, and applied, in the form of liquid manure, 
| 
| 


| summer from fifteen acres of clover, sown the pre- 
labor of two men and two woe 
to tend them, and the nett pro- 


duce of the season, in butter, from June to October, 


‘ 
ceding year. I ne 


men was sufficient 


was £19 10s., nearly $90 from each cow.—Silk 
| Cullurist. 


Frying Porx.—Take one fresh egg, beat it, add 
half a gill of sweet milk, and a sufficient quantity 
of flour to make a batter, freshen and fry the pork 
then dip the pieces in the batter, which 
' will of course adhere, replace them in the fat, and 

after a little more frying, a light and delicate cake 
thus constitute a dish 


as usual: 


will enclose the meat, and 


for a middling sized family, which will tempt the 


palate of the most fastidious. ‘T'ry it ladies, 


To prive Bues rrom Vines.—The ravages of 


the yellow striped bugs on cucumbers and melons 
may be effectually prevented by sifting charcoal 
dust over the plants. If repeated two or three 
times, the plants will be entirely free from annoy- 
ance. ‘There is in charcoal some property so ob- 
noxious to these troublesome insects that they fly 
from it the instant it is applied.-¢Jndiana durora. 

The President of the United States has left the 
seat of government on a vésit to his native State. 

Accounts from Great Britain represent the crops 
as lughly favorable. 
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Boston, WepNespay, Juty 3, 1839. 
CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 
The present nuinber brings to aclose the 17th volume 

of the N. E. Farmer. We sisall commence the 18th vol- 
ume with fuur additional pages, which will be added 
monthly, or oftener, if our many able correspondents 
will continue to favor us with their interesting commu- 
nications. 

We shall exert ourselves to make the paper increas- 
ingly useful and interesting ; with the able assistance 
from the Rev. Henry Colman, who will continue to fa- 
vor us with his weekly communications while on his 
agricultural survey—we trust we shall be able to do it. 
Since the decease of the lamented Fessenden, we have 
had two agricultural papers spring up by our side, and 
one in a neighboring State, which at first thought would 
lead one to suppose thatthe number of the supporters 
of the N. E. Parmer would be diminished and its pros- 
pects darkened; but such is not the fact. We rejoice 
to state, that with all the competition that exists, we are 
continually adding (o our subscription list, and our old 
friends remain firm to this pioneer in agricultural publi- 
cations. As we shall incur additional expense in the 
enlargement of our paper, We trust our readers wiil be 
prompt in remitting what is due, and those who choose 
to pay in advance for the next volume, inay be assured 
that it will be received with thankfulness. A great nia- 
jority of our patrons have been prompt in their payment 
for the N. E. Farmer from year to year, as our books 
testify. We feel very much obliged to them for this 
testimony of the value and worth of the paper, and hope 
they miay live to read ils pages from week to week for 
many years to come. 

We ought to say a word to delinquent subscribers, 
especially to those who have let their accounts ran for 
years ; but we should hardly be able to keep cool were 
we to refresh our minds by turning to their accounts and 
sum up the thousands of dollars that have been our just 
due tor years. 

We take this opportunity to make known our grate ful 
feelings to these who have during the past year, fur- 
nished the columns of the N. EE) Farmer with original 
communications. We think in comparing the present 
volume with those preceding it, that in none will be 
found a greater amount of practic il, sound, and inter- 
esting original articles. Our desire is, that they may 
not be weary in well-doing, and remember that they 
are conferring a great benefit upon the agriculiural com- 
We wish that all who 


are engaged in wgriculture were more ready to commo- 


munity at large by their labors. 


nicate the result of their experience to their fellow men 
through the columns of an agricultural paper than what 
they generally are. 

With the new volume we anticipate a large accession 
of subscribers, and we would cali upon all who now 
read our paper to make an effort to effect this by persuad- 
ing their neighbors to take the N. E. Farmer. 

We promised some farther reply to the :emarks ofour 
correspondent C. 38. In his letter given in the last New 
Englar Farmer, ie says, ** There was atime when 
some, if not most, of our New England farmers raised 
all they wanted to gat, drink, and wear; and their moth- 
ers and wives and daughters spun, wove, and made up 
the cloties for the fathers und sons, while the latter 
were in the field. When this state of things existed 
they were independent ; had enough and to spare, and 


we heatthy hearty, and happy; and comparatively 
speaking, were giants; but how changed.” In a de- 
gree we sympathize in the lamentations of our corres- 
pondent over the changes in public manners and habits 
to which he refers, and think them much to be regret- 
4d; but our hopes ofanything like a return to the sim- 
plicity and wholcesomeness of ancient manners are in- 
deed very small. So long as men insist upon setluing 
up a false standard of prosperity and every good in life 
is to be measured by its actual return or worth in dollars 
and cents, all calculations will be made in conformity, 
and everything be devoted to thisidol. We have near- 
ly reached this point. With the great mass, a man’s 
standing in the community is wholly determined by his 
money; and ifa new edition of the Cateehism should 
be called fur and be left to the revision of three-fourths 
of the community, to the question ** What did God 
make mankind for?” they would never think of any 
other answer than, for accumulation and speculation, to 
get all he canand keep allhe gets. This being the case, 
time, talents, health, comfort, hospitality, peace of mind, 
independence, self respect, honor, integrity, moral and 
religious improvement, are all sacrificed to this object. 
We despair of any amendment unless divine Providence 
should visit us with some signa) calamity. To preach 
against itis, as Dr Franklin said in another case, like 


own face; and to attempt to alter it is very much like a 
man's wading into a river and holding out his bands to 
stop its current. 

Asu matter of pleasant discussion we have no objec- 
tion to enter:ng upon the subject. Opinions always 
should be free. Men may tie our hands but they ean- 
net control our judgments; and there is a pleasure 
which most men experience in thinking differently from 
other people—in the conceit, consequently, of their own 
superior wisdo 1. 

The question is often proposed whether a farmer 


should endeavor to supply from his own farm, as far as 


woat bev eat, drink, and wear. 


at once extended, and it is asked whether New England 


should endeavor to supply all her own wants ofa na- 


ture which her soil can be made to supply. Toa cer- 
tain extent the principles wh ch apply in the one case 
ure equally app icable in the other. But we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the case of a family in reply to the sug- 


| westions of our correspondent, and yet without the least 
Se 


hope of changing any one’s opinions or purposes; and 
as to the other case, we shall for the present leave that 
as matter ofinference. The simple question proposed 


is, whether a farmer should seek to supply from his 
own farm the wants of his family as far as the farm can 
be made to doit? Heretical as the opjnion may seem 
jin ihese days of tariff, res riciion and division of labor, 
But then 


there are qualifications in the case, which every reason- 


we answer emphatically in the affirmative. 








able man will admit; and it would be preposterous not 


to avail ourselves of the advantages which the present 


| state of the arts and the altere and changed condition 
of society present. It would be absurd for us to at- 
teupt the culture of articles or prsducis to which our 


| soil or climate are wholly unsuited, though in some ex- 


traordinary cases and circumstances we might succeed 


in ripen.ng them. Coffee, tea, cotton, rice, are with 


| 
| our present habits, necessaries of life, for which we 
| must be dependent upon our nei vitors or upon other 
| countries, if we insist upon having them. A true econ- 
|omist will deny that these are the necessaries of life, 
jand will either reject them entirely or find substitutes, 
| which habit will reuder equally palatable or u-cful, and 


| which must be less doubtful in regard to the.r 1 fluence 


e 





spitting against the wind, whichis only spitting in one’s | 


| 


itean be made to do it, all the v ants of his family ; | 


Then the question is | 








upon health. For coffee he may substitute the prepar- 
ed beet, a most deliciuus beverage; for tea, the sweet 
balm of the garden, more fragrant than the finest Pou- 
clong or Pecco; tor rice, let him go to the Indian 
hominy or the oaten grots ; and for cutton, he may use 
linen, the product of his own flax, and which in its du- 
rability, comfort, and superior cleanliness, fully compen- 
sates for its higher cost. His maple trees, and present- 
ly his beet fields, will supply his sugar and mulasses ; 
hiscurrant bushes and his grape vines will furnish a 
glass of wholesome wine for himself and his friends ; 
and as to alcoholic drinks in any of their furms, that, 
thank God, which was once deemed an indispensable 
article of use and hospitality, has now ceased to have a 
place even among the imaginary wants ofa rational man. 
With respect to cotton cloth, improved machinery has 
rendered its manufacture so cheap, that it would be vain 
to bring our domestic manual labor in competition 
with it; but with respect to coffee, tea, and rice, we 
should lose nothing by renouncing them; and the farm 
might easily be made to furnish substitutes altogether 
preferable, when use had rendered them familiar. If 
we must have them, however, superfluities as they are, 
the farmer should be sure to raise a surplus product to 
purchase them. But he should not indulge himself in 
them unless he has produced beyond the necessities of 
his family, that for which he can purchase them. 

A second rule of domestic economy is, not to culti- 
vate articles which the farmer caunot cultivate but at a 
loss. For example, ifeven taking into view the improv- 
ed condition ofhis land, the necessary expense of pur- 
chasing manure and hiring labor will nut be met by the 
market value cf the crops raised, but he must be farm- 
ing continually at a loss, most certainly we should ad- 


| vise him at once to renounce his farming and not to 
| throw away both his labor and his money 


Under such 
circumstances, unless he has ample funds to expend as 


matier of amusement or recreation, we advise him to 
give up cultivation and escape the mortification and 
vexation of embarrassment and bankruptcy. 

In the next place, for the sake of doing every thing 
within himself, we would not advise the firmer to at- 
tempt to do things which it is obvious he can undertake 
or accomplish only at a great loss of time and trouble. 
It would be absurd for him to attempt the construction 
of his own plough, the building of his own eart, or the 
shoeing of his own horse. ‘These trades require skill, 
which can be the result of experience and long practice 
only ; and preparations and fixtures which it would be 
expensive and inconvenient for every farimer to furnish 
for himself. At the same time, every farmer should be 
supplied with a guod set of tools for common purposes 
of the farm; and if he has a good constructiveness, he 
will be often able to save himself many a heavy expense 
in repairing his implements and buildings, and in the 
making of many conveniences for which he must oth- 
erwise apply to a tradesman or mechanic. It would be 
absurd likewise for him to refuse to avail himself of any 
improved muchinery which would save labor and _ toil, 
as for example, to thresh his grain by a flail, when it 
can be done much more expeditiously by a machine, 
unless the expense and trouble of managing such ma- 
chinery and keeping it in repair is more than equivalent 
for the greater trouble cf another mode. 

There are other circumstances which should be taken 
into consideration inorder to reply to the question 
whether a farmer should seek to live within himself and 
seek to supply his own and the wants of his family from 
the resources of hisown farm, It would in general be 
much for his interest, for his independence, and for the 
improvement of his tarm that he should do it. The 
question with him should be, not what method will 
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actually bring him the most money; but whether he 
can apply his labor in this way on his own farm to ad- 
vantage and obtain in. what it furnishes a reasonable 
compensation. If he sets out with a determination to 
do this, to proluee with some vifling exceptions, every 
ive 


' 


thing that is needed in his family, and to | 
if he is at the same 


noluling 


soll « } . 
excepting what the farm will yield ; 


time blessed with a family of children, it will lead to 
such a course of industry, enterprise, and economy as 
cannot fail to secure independence, comfort, health, and 


prosperity. ‘The improvement of his family and the 
improvement of the farm will be continually going on 
together ; and such habits will be formed as are in truth, 
an estate to himself andthe highest benefaction he can 


H.C 


confer upon his children. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE CLERGY 
Nore. On aceount of our absences 
had not the pleasure of seeing the beautiful 
W. B., inserted in the last Farmer, until after its publi- 
cation, or we should have at acknowledged it 
Such a pen as he holds, should not be idle ; and we beg 
him to let us hear from him often. What the clergy 
could do and ought todo for agriculture aud horticul 
ture 1s a topic which deserves no little attention If 
half the time many of them now spend in their studies 
they would spend in their gardens or fields, they would 
have better health, more mental vigor, and do more in- 
tellectual labor. If instead of preaching theological 
dogmas and mysteries, which narrow the mind and 
abstract men from the proper business of life, and too 
often curdle all the milk of kindness which a man has 
in his heart, they would oeceasionally give them a di 
course upon natural science, good husbandry, and the 
art of getting a living for themselves and their families by 
honest industry, and show them the Divine Providence 


lrom the eit 


ielier oO 


once 


THERMOMETRICAL 
Reported forthe New England Parmer. 


Rangeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 











4 the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending June 20. 

June, 1839. | 5A.M.]12,M.{7,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 4 52 | 7 | 64 Ww 
Tuesday, o5 q c7 62 N.W 
Wednes . 26 78 70 N.W 
Thursday, 27 60 80 70) KE 
Kriday, — 231 62 f | E.. 
Saturday 29 7 73 \“ 
Sunday, 30 60 | ) | 66 W 

GARDENER WARNATED, 

A Gardener will be wanted by the subscriber on the 21st 
of July next. He must bring goe ecommendations f 

s sehriely, ind Ir mn s A mari iia 
preferred Wages S460, payable quarterly, and no perg 
sites or privileges. The place inust he kept in as high order 
as lL is now 1n,or lhe contract is to he void 

JOHN LOWELL 

Bromiley Vale, Roxbury, June 26 3t 

SCIYTHES AND RAKES. 

The subscribers have received their usual supply of 
Scythes, Rakes, &c. amovg which are / 

* 100 doz. Hall's Rakes, superior, 

100 Wilder and Eddy's, do 
200 Common do 
25 English Cast Steel Grass Scythes, 
10 ‘“ ‘ ‘“s Crad! ‘és 
loo ' : " Border 
200 Round Seythe Stones and Rifles. 
| 100 “ Square : “ 
300 Patent Scythe Snaiths, superior 
| June 19. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


as it operates everywhere around them, in the seasons, | 
| TULIPS. RANUNCULUSES, PINKS AND VIOLAS 


the sunshine, and rain, inthe flowers and fruits, they 
would be more likely to keep their congregations awake 
and save their morals, and make them good christians 
If instead of wasting their time in useless gossip in pub- 
lic places and on al! soris of meetings for the promotion 
of religion, by voting, and talking, and planning missions 
in the moon, they would try to promote religion in thet 
own neighb: rhoods, by eminent examples of good hus 
bandry in productive cultivation, in providing food for 
man and beast, in improved lands, beautiful gardens, 
door-yards ornamented with flowers 
fine fruits, besides the satisfaction of setting themselves 
an example of the duty which they strongly urge upon 
their partshioners, that of supporting the ministry, they 
would du nota lithe towards advancing the comforts 





,and the raising of 


of Roxbury. offers for sale in beds. or of | 
i such quantities as may srit purchasers, [rom 1 to 2500 bul! 
of choice T'wips. The bulbs were imported from Holland 
France and England, to which yearly additions have a 


and improving the manners of their peopic, which is at | 


least one step towards making them religious. It is 
hoped that we shall presently emerge from the darkness 
of fanaticism superstition and nonsense, and get at seus 
into the twilight of common sense, 
out that man’s proper business is to perform well the 
duties of the station where God has pjaced him; that it 
is the ordinance of bis Creator that he should get 
living by the sweat of his brow 
good we can on earth, is the best way of se uring what 
of good may be laid up for usin heaven. nm. &. 


The Horticultural Soc iely's 
Jast, and a notice of the Botanic G 


tory will be found on another page 


report fur Saturday 
irdea and Conserva 
of this paper. 





SRIGH TON MARKET.—Mosnay, July 1, leo 
Reported forthe New Englond Farmer. 

At Market, 170 Beef Cattle, 12 Pairs Working Oxen, 
25 Cows and Calves, 2400 Sheep, and 700 Swine. 175 
Swine have been before reported 250 swine unsold 

Prices. -— Reef Cattle. — trices have further de- 
clined and we again reduce our quotations. First qual- 
ity, $9 GO a $Y 2. Second quality, $8 50 a Bs 75 
Third quality, $7 25 a $5 2. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales ** dull.” 
ed. We notice the following 

Sheep.— Lots of sheep and lambs were taken at $2 50, 
$3 00, $3 50. Wethers $4 25, and $4 75 

Swine —The market appears to be compietely supplied 
and prices are very materially reduced, Lots to peddle, 
of very fine shoats, were taken at 6 1-2 for sows, and 
7 1-2 for barrows, A lot also at 7 1-2, half barrows. A Jot 
of old hogs at 7, half sows, anda lot at 71-2. A lot 
ordinary sowsat6, At retail from 7 1-2 to 9. 


A very few effect- 


We shell then find | 


his | 
and that doing what of | 


|} SHIP’S Estahlis! 


S. WALKER 





will 





|! continue to be made of the newest and choicest var 
eules. Persons wishing to purchase a bed of superb 7'ul 
will do well to make a selection for the elves whe 


(about the ist of June The prices wi! 
conterm to the quality of the flowers selected, but in no case 


will the charge exceed the lonvest 


hulbs are in bloo . 


market prices, in the coun 
' 


try where the bulbs were raised, and cheaper than the like 
quality can be imported, 

Tulips in beds of from 30 to 100 rews, containing from 
210 to 700 bulbs, or by the dozen, 100 or 1000 

Viola gra di flora- Pa sy, or Heartse Upw ards of 
2000 superh varieties will be exhibited and offered for sale 
when the Tulips are in bloom 


Ranunci'luses 
Pinks—fine 
For particulars 


BRECK & CO. 


fine mixtures, at from $2 to 35 per 100 
named varieties, from 25 cents to $l each 


S. WALKER, or to JOSEPH 


e€ow 


appiv tu 


MULBERRY FOLIAGE 
Quantities of Mulberry Leaves for feeding Silk Worms, 
may be had hy application ally by mail to WIN- 
ment JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


person or 


or to 


| 52 North Market Street, Boston 


$39, $38, $40, and $72. | 


} 


Brighton, June 17 


CORN SHELLERS. 

Just received at the New Eng! Avricultural Warehouss 

and Seed Store, Nos 61 and 52 North Murket Street 

ply of Currier’s Patent Corn Shellers ; a very convenient and 

cheap article. A right to using said machines in counties or 

towns may be obtained by applying as al, 
April i7. 


nd 





a sup 


ve 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


NEW BOOKS, 

A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Dahlia 
By E. Sayers. 

Also. Birds and Flowers and other Country 
Mary Howitt. ' 

Dennis’ Silk Manual 

American Flower Garden Companion. 

American Fruit Garden Companion, and 

An Essay on the Practicability of Cultivating the Honey 
Bee in Maritime Towns and Cities as a Source of Domestic 
Economy and Profit. By J. V.C. Smith, M. D., for sale by 
June 12 ; JOSEPH BRECK & CO. ~ 


and Cactus. 


Things. By 


DURHAM SHORT HORN BULL. 
For sale, a very fine Durham Short Horned Bull, three 
years old. For further particulhrs inquire at the New Eng- 


land Agricultural Waretouse 
Boston, June 12, 1839 





WHOLESALE 


PRICES 


CURRENT 











CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
j rrow 10 
© | ' « t 6 560 
| ) » 12 
} } us 75 26 
Domes 2 5o0 
Der ss harre 1600 
; ' 14501475 
mM 13 00 
Beeswax, white pour 
yell | 2s 34 
Cure w mill ! 10 12 
Bone Manuva bushel 35 
in casks \ 4v 
FeaTHE! orther rf ‘ . | vind 
southern, geese é } aé | 37 46 
' Prax. (American) . 9 12 
i ( Grand Bank, quintal i 
Bas . | ! 
Macxent No.1 barrel | 13 00 | 14 00 
I Creneset cash . } ; } O90 
Baltimore, Howard street. | 6 90 
Richmond canal, ee hee 
Alexandria wharf, ; } *& | 63% 
Rye wea ; |} 550) 5 76 
Me Indian, in bbls, > , } . 137 4 50 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel Yo 96 
southern flat, yellow . | ? 83 
white | 86 86 
Rye, northern, ” | 97 1 00 
Barley as 
Oats, northern (prime os ‘ 58 60 
Hay, best English, per to { 118 00} 20 00 
Eastern s« rewed | 11250) 1350 
Hops, Ist quality, | pound 16 17 
2d quality ; | i4 15 
} Lanp, Boston, Ist sort ; = | 12 14 
| southern, Ist sort ; —. # | 12 13 
| Leatuer, Philade phia city tannege } id 29 30 
} ao country do “) 27 
Baltimore city tannage ; * | 26 28 
do dry hides } « 24 26 
New York red, light, _ * 22 24 
Roston. d P ihter 22 23 
Boston dry hides, al 23 
I IMF, [ 1 sort ‘ ‘ ‘ . cask 3U 385 
Oit, Sperm, Spring and Summer, gallon 
Winter, “a 115 1 20 
| Whale, refined . “ 50 60 
Linseed, American, ‘ " | 
Neat’s Foot : ; « | 96] 100 
| PLAST Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 275) 
Pork, extra clear barre] | 26 00 
} ciear, ' se 24 00 | 26 00 
Mess, “ 1,20 00 | 21.00 
Seeps; Herd’s Gras: , bushel | 2 50 275 
Red lop southe rm = | 85 1 00 
northern - | 1 50 
Canary, “ 
Hemp | 262) 300 
es <« « -. « « | 125) 160 
Red Clover, northern pound 
Southern Clever, none, ie 
Soap, American, No. 1 . ‘ " | 7 
¥ No. 2, ° ig 5 | 6 
TALLow, tried i . _ ‘ ad | 13 | 14 
TEAZLES, Ist sort, . pr M 3 ov | 3 50 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound | | 
American, full blood, washed, “ 
ao, i-4ths do ” | | 
ao, }-2 do. | at 
do 1-4 andcommon, | “ 
& | Pulled s iperhine - } 
= ) No. l, ‘ 
= j No 2; | 
7 No. 3, ” 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES 
Hames, northern, pound 13 14 
southern and western, ” 12 13 
Pork, whele hogs, , 10 | 

PovuLtTr Y per ib., “ 

Butter, tub, ; . sad 17 20 
lump, : : ° ; . 22); 2 
| Eaas, , : 7 | dozen is} 21 
Potatoes, Chenango, - . . 3 bushel 65 70 
whi e, ; ; ” 37 50 

APPLE | 
Russets, : 5 | - 1406 4560 
Ciper ; ‘ Bs: 3 00 | 3 25 
re fined, ° ° | $ é Ou | 6 08 

















FINE CALF FOR SALE. 
A fine young heifer calf, from J. P., Cushing’s celebrated 
bull. Enquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE POCKET FARRIER. 


Try before you buy.—If you mect with a horse 
you like, and are desirous of buying him, do not fall 
in love with bim before you ride him, for though 
he may be handsome he may start or stumble. 

T'o discover a stumbler.—If you buy of one who 
knows you, it is not unreasonable to desire to ride 
for an hour. If refused, you may suspect he has 
some faults ; if not, 
stuble where he stands; let 


when seated, go gently off with a loose rein, which 
will make him careless ; and if he isa stumbler, he 
will discover himself 
road in which you ride him be anything rough. 
The best horse indeed may stumble (a young one 


of spirit, if not properly broken in, will frequently ;! 
and vet if he moves nimbly upon the bit dividing! 


his legs true, he may become a very good saddle 
horse ;) the best horse, I say, may stumble; 
he springs out, when he stumbles, as if he 
your whip or spur, depend upon it he is an old of- 
fender. A horse should never be struck for stum- 
bling, ; the provocation, | 
great, but the fear of correction makes him worse. 

In the purchase of a horse, examine four things 
his legs, and his wind. 


or starting 


os 


—his teeth, his eyes, 


To know his age.—Every treatise on farriery has |: 


age by the marks in 
his mouth; but no one in five hundred (a dealer ex 
cepted) can retain it in mind, 

Every horse bas six teeth before in each jaw, un- 
til he is two years and a half old, they are all, 
smooth and uniform in their upper surface, 

At two years and a half old he sheds the two, 
middle teeth, (by the young teeth’s rising and fore- | 
ing the old ones out,) which at three years old are 
replaced by two hollow ones, 

When he is about three years and a half old, he 
sheds two others, one on each side the two middle 
oues, which at four years old are replaced by two 
others, which are also hollow. 

The sharp single teeth in horses, begin to appear 
in the lower jaw when the horse is abeut three and 
a half, or four years old, they are full grown, point- 
ed, and concave in the inside, 

When he is four years and a half old, he sheds 
the two corner teeth, which at five are replaced also 
with two hollow ones, grooved on the inside, which 
groove marks the age precisely. 

At six years of age this groove begins to fill up, 
and disappear ; so do the hollows of the rest of the 
teeth, which continue till near seven and a half or 
eight years old, when all the teeth become uniform- 
ly full and smooth. 

Crafty jockeys will sometimes burn holes in the 
teeth to make them appear young, which they call 
bishoping; but a discerning eye will soon discover 
the cheat. 

Eyes.—lf a horse’s eyes are lively and clear, and 
you can see to the bottom, and the image of your 
face be reflected from thence, and, not from the sur- 
face of the eye, they are good, but if muddy, cloudy, 
or coal black, they are bad. 

Legs.—If his knees 
bending and trembling forward (which is called 
kruckling,) his legs may be good ; but if he stops 
short, and digs his toes in the ground, it is a sign 
he will knuckle. In short, if the hoof be pretty fiat 
and not curled, you need not fear founder. 


instructed us to know a horse’s 


if sect ee tego 


mount him at the door of the | 
him neither feel your | 
spurs, nor see your whip; mount him easily, and | 


presently, especially if the} 


ither, then dissolve them in a quart of new milk ;? 


but if! 
» feared | 


confess, 1s | 


are not broken, nor stand | 





Wind.—If his flanks beat even and slow, his 
wind may be good, but.if they heave double and ir- 
regular, or if, (while he stands in the stable) he 
blows at the nostrils, as if he had jnst been gallop- 
ing, they are signs of a broken wind. Deceitful 
dealers have a draught which they sometimes give 
to make a horse breathe regularly in the stable; 


the surest way therefore to judge of his wind, is to | 


give him a good brushing gallop, and it is ten to 
one, if his wind be broken, or touched, that he will 


cough and wheeze very much, and no medicine can | 


prevent him doing so. 

Cure 
cured, if the following be applied on the discovery 
of it: 
the like quantity of honey ; beat them well toge- 
‘let the horse fast two 
‘drench; walk him an hour after, and let him fast 
,two hours; give this drench every second day with 
warm meat and drink. 

4 Draught Horse.—A horse with thick shoul- 
chest laden with flesh, hanging 
too forward, and heavily projecting over his knees 
and feet, is fitter for a collar than a saddle. 

vl Saddle Horse.—A horse 
jand a flat chest, whose fore feet stand boldly for- 
; ward and even, his neck rising semicireularly froin 
{the points of those thin shouldeis to his head, may 
justly be said to have a light fore-hand, and be fit- 
jter for a saddle than a collar, As most horses in 
_jthe hands of farmers are drawn while they are 
| young, which notwithstanding their make, 


;ders and a broad 


| sions hon to move heavily ; if you desire a nimble | 


‘footed horse, choose one that has never drawn. 


In buying a horse, inquire into four other things 
Viz :—biting, kicking, stopping, and starting 

A horse may be sound, though guilty of all four, | 
which you can hardly discover ‘by barely looking at | 
him; so I refer you to his keeper. 
to say in praise of his horse, that he has neither 
splint, spavin, nor windgall. 


are thus described: 

cence or hard knot, growing upon the flat of the | 
in or outside (and sometimes both) of the shank- 
bone; 


To take it off siave 
stick, prick it with a nail in a flat stick, clap on a 
blistering plaster as strong as you can make it, let 


place with half a drachm of the oil of origanum, 
and as much oil of vitriol, mixed: if the first does 
not do, rub it a second time with the oils; if you 
find any remains of the splint, apply a second blis- 

tering plaster for twentyfour hours: walk him mo- | 

\derately to prevent any swelling or excrescence | 
from settling. | 

Most young splints, more or less, | 
and they wili occasion lameness while they are co- | 
|ming upon the bone; but after they are grown to | 
ithe firmness of bones, they do not lame a horse, 
nor is such a horse worse for use, though he may 
not look so well to the eye. 

The spavin. —The spavin is of the same nature, 
/and appears, in like manner, om the instep bone be- 
hind, not far below the hough. To take it off, beat | 
the bone with a bleeding-stick, and rub it; then | 

‘anoint it with the oil of origanum, tie a wet cloth | 


horses have 





hours before you give the | 


with thin shoulders | 


occa- | 


WW hen you are buying it is common for the owner | 


That you may not be imposed upon, those three | 


The splint.—The splint is a fixed callous excres- | 


a little under and not far from the knee, and | 
may be seen and felt. | 
the part, and beat it with a | 


it lie on three days; then take it off, and rub the} 


about it, add with a hot brick applied to it, soak in 
the oil, till it be dry, 

Windgall.—W indgalls are severa! little swell- 
ings just above the fetlock joints of all the four 
legs ; they seem, when felt, to be full of wind dr 
jelly, but they never laiie the splint and 
spavin always do. They all three proceed from 
one and the same cause, which is hard riding, tra- 
velling too far in one day, or carrying too great a 
| weight when young. 


a horse ; 





for broken wind.—A broken wind may be | 


A quarter of a pound of common tartar, and | 
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SAYLE’S GARDEN ENGISAE 

_For sale at the New Eugland Agricuitural Warehouse 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Sayle’s Garden Engines 


This Engine is a spleudid article, and will throw a constant 
stream of water to the distance of 50 or 60 feet, with great 
force, and in case of fire would be a good substitue for a fire 
fengine. It is the most perfect article for the purpose ever in- 


| troduced. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publie, that, 
| after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
| hones torm the most powerful stimulant that can be applied 
| to the earth as a manure. 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural com munity, 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 

| charge for casks or carting. 

| also, ground Oyster Shells, 

Orders left at the Bone Mill, near 





Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultura! Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 

| Office will receive prompt attention, 

March 27. NAUUM WARD. 

| TO GARDENERS AND FARMERS. 

The subscriber. has constantly for sale at his Garden, in 

Brighton, the best varieties of the following plants: 

Ear y and Late Cauliflowers, 
Purple and White Broe oll, 
Cabbage of every kind, 
C elery, Peppers, Tomato and L ettuce, 
Marty nia, Okra, &c. Xe. 
Also—C cumber, Melon and Squash Plants, in pots, re as 
| for tran: planting. J.L. L. F. WARREN 
Brighton, June 5 
FUR NEW YORK. 
Cabin Fare $3 00—Deck Fare #1 50. 

| The Steamer JOHN W. RICHMOND, Capt. Wm. H. 
Townsend, will leave Provi.ence on MONDAYS and 
THURSDAYS, at4 o'ciock, P M. 

37 Cars to meet the boat will leave Boston at half past 
M. 





| 2 o'clock, P. 


Monday: ; and Thursdays will be her regular days of leav- 
ing Provide nce, unti) further notice. 

For further information , apply to S. Q. Cockran, 30 Con 
gress Street, Boston. 

N. B. Freight taken at 6 cents per cubic foot. 

Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe. 

Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe ail sizes constantly for sale at 

No. 1 City Wharf, by A. FEARING & CO. 
May 22. Sw 





THE NEW ENGLA’D FPARMER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
| payable at the end of the year- -hut those who pay within 


| sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 


| duction of 54 cents. 


TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTEBS, 
17 SCHUOL STREELY.....BUBTUN 
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